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ABSTRACT ^ 

A Study of state education agency (SEA) activities 
investigated the incentives and disincentives to coordination and 
interagency cooperation at the state level as well as the effects of 
federal initiativets and recent ' f i seal strains on these activities. 
Research focused on how much coordination currently exists 
nationwide,- case studies cif Pennsylvania , ^C^orado , California, and 
Washington examined whether the level. of re^Plrces has an impact on 
the amount of coordination taking plabe, and the local impact of 
coordination. Across the 50 states very little coordination exists ^ 
between education and other state agencies providing human services. 
Intensive interviews with key personnel in the four states reveale<? 
coordination efforts to be minimal among programs within education 
agencies. In none of the four cases did declining resources spur 
agency initiatives for coordination, though state legislatures did 
push agencies in the direction of greater coordination. Finally, ^ 
formal agreements at the state level do not determine the extent of 
joint activities at the local level. Only SEAs that use interagency 
agreements to establish working relationships between local offices 
of social and health service agencies and local school districts are 
likely to have an impact on local operations. (MLF) 
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■ 'Hi: 

INTRODUCTION /RESEARCH ISSUES ^ | 

This report ^mmarlzfes the findings from an IS-ulonth study djf state 
education agency activities to coordinate programs for children ^nd youth. 
The Incentives and disincentives to coordination and interagency^ cooperation 
at the state level were investigated, as well as how federal iT^tlatlves 
and recent fiscal strait^ affected these activities. Based on|a review of 
the theor^etical and research literature on coordination and fiscal stress, 
a number of questions and hypotheses were developed. The research effort 
and data collection focused oi> the following questions.. First, how much 
coordination currently exlst^? * Atb there any state level vafriables that 
explain differences between states in the-^extent to which t^je SEA works 
with other agencies, or in the extent to which state and federal programs 
are coordinated? Second, does the level of j resources have £in impact 



on 



the amount of /cootiinat ion' taking place? Does coordination decline or 

diminish when funds Sre ctit? Does SEA behavior in response lito cuts parallel 

"I : \ 

that predicted frctin models^f general purpose goveriiments responses to fiscal 

Stress? A third -toajor ques»^on is what is th^ lefefll impact of coordination? 

I ■ • Qff \. 

Does administratijTe coor^nation at the/ state ^etjel impinge on school 

district 'operations, are they aware of state^^eragency agreements? When 

coordination increases or declines, do serviol^ change or is the impact 

primarily administrative— accounting proce^utes, recordkeeping, appUcation 

- ^orms— and not in l^e classroom? To guide the research, the followiTng 

hypotheses were suggested by our synthesis of the theoretical and conceptual 

literatures \ 

1. The bureaucratic isolation of the statei^education agency 
parallels its political Reparation.. \^ 



X 



2 



A barrier to coordination has been the Well-developed 
ideology and entrenched political processes that have 
separated educational government from general government. 
The separate elec^tion of state superintendents of educa- 
tion, for example, frequently means these incumbents are 
not attunfid to bureaucratic politics within the executive 
agencies. The SEA is consequently isolated from the larger 
social policy group in the state. 

2. Very little coordination exists that requires interagency 
agreements. . 

3. Existing interagency coordination is almost always a result 
of federal requirements or special demonstration projects 
rather. then originating put of ongoing operations. 

A. Without extra funds or increasing funds, coordination ^nd 
interagency agreements fall apart. 

Coordination is basically an administrative vehicle for 
the allocati^ of resources. 

5. The funding sources an4 mix of these sources is less 
important to coordination ^han whether the level of 
resources is going up or down. 1 



6. As education funds decline, coordination among programs " 
within education will decline, while efforts may be made 
to increase interagency coordination as part of burden- 
shifting strategies. 

7. When cuts in the budgets of functional agencies other than 
education are more severe (or their budgets decline' and 
education doesn't), then programs for services in the 
schools will be cut by t^ese agencies first. 

Interagency agreements *will*be terminatled because these 
programs do not serve the main clients land are regarded as 
ancillary both by other agencies and the SEAs . 

1 

8. Where coordination exists among programs within education, 
resource^ declines may have less impact on services. 

Coordinated programs npy protect servi<ies, but this will 
depehd on whether both federal and state revenues are 
declining. , 

9. Where all program^ within education ar|e cut equally, there 
will be an incentive to continue coordination so that 
savings can be shared. i N 

10. Where programs receive differential ciits, the incentives 
will favor competition . 



11. Much of the coordinative activity at the SEA level has 
little Impact on service delivery,: within department 
coordination is frequently ad^-nistrative with no attempt 
to change service delivery patterns within school districts;' 
interagency relationships result in transferring functions 
so that it is not perceived ks coordination at the local 

. , level. t ' * 

.12. Local school dlstric&s seldom take the initiative in- 

coordination: within education, various special program 
requirements are «8een as state and/or federal responsi- 
bilities, while with respect to other service agehcies, 
these programs are usually not locally administered. 

In order to explore the first question of the extent of current coordi- 
nation efforts, a^ review of information from all fifty states was undertaken. 
The j basic .data collection strategy to explore the other questions and 
hypotheses described above wasy^mparative case studies. I^ile hypothese's 
coujld not be fully specified and tested, the systematic comparison of four* 
cases allowed u^ to examine key variables and relationships identified by 
the research design. At the same time, the case studies provided the flexi- 
bility to explore new factors and alternative explanations. The primary 
source of information for' the case studies was the data gathered from inten- 
sive interviews wltj:i key actors in each of the four states. 

With only four cases, complicated selection procedures were not called 
for. We selecteid sites that would provide variation on the extent of coordi- 
nation within education and between education and other service areas. Other 
chara.cteristi'bs that we attempted to vary among the sites included the exis- 
tence of a general interagency coordinating unit, size of student population, 
selection method for CSSO, fiscal measures, and two irtdices of educational 
policy-making-centralization and innovation. The four sites selected on 
these bases were Pennsylvania, Colorado, California, and Washington. The 
rest of this report summarizes the findings from thfese four cases and 
presents conclusions about state education agency coordination efforts. 
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SUMMARY 

Fiscal Conditions 

As is true for the country as a whol^, the flscaj^ conditions In the 

four case study states — Pensylvanla, Colorado, Washington and California— 
».- * 
have not been good, although considerable variation emerged among the four 

sites. Washington Is at one extreme; .a severe recession In the basic Indus- 

tries on vhlch the state depends has led to major shortfalls In state 

revenues and a i:yh>po8ed 8.2Z further reduction across-the-board In depart- 

mental budget^* California, for the first time, 'has begun to experience 

similar If less severe fiscal constraints. In the current fiscal year, 

state spending increased by a very small amount (4%%) and agency operating 

budgets were actually cut by 2%. In Pennyslvanla, unused surplus funds were 

still available to balance the state budget. State agency budget Increases 

were not, however, sufficient to keep pace with Inflation. Even^ln Colorado, 

where Increases averaged 3-5% and an overall budget surplus existed, state 

agencies felt a fiscal pinch because of expenditure limit legislation and 

rising Inflation. 

If we look specifically at education funding, however, a somewhat 

different picture presents Itself, particularly as compared with other human 

services Involved In cpordlnatlve efforts. In all four states, as Is true 

^ gener^ly, education receives the lion's share of state own source revenues/ 

general fund budgets. Elementary and secondary education alone comprised 

3lZ (California) to A2X (Colorado) of state expenditures, while all other 

social and health services combined seldom reached as high as 1/3 of the 



budget and amounted to less than 25i in Colorado. Washington was the only 
state in which there ^was an absolute cut in education aid, however it was 
reduced only 2% while other departments experienced reductions over 10% in 
some cases; Washington also combined a variety of state categorical educa- 
tion programs into a single state block and reduced the overall total some- 
what. However, state spending for special education was up more than 15%. 
Thus there has been a considerable contrast between the impact of fiscal 
conditions on education and other hiunan services. California provides some- 
thing of a contrast. Both Proposition 13 and the state bailout measures had 
resulted in greater state expenditures in virtually every human services 
area with sXate education spentling Increasing even more than others because 
of school finance reform. However, in the current fiscal year, education 
received a smaller increase in appropriation's^ than other health and welfare 
programs. Tet within education, state compensatory program funding increased 
by a sizeable amount (12%) and special education also increased. In both 
Colorado and Pennsylvania there yere fewer differences between departments; 
±n both states, education expenditures rose by about 5% overall,' with other 
departments increasing slightly less. In both states, the general perdepTtion 
was that all human services agencies shared equally in the fiscal crunch, 
although special education did s^tand out in these states as well, receiving 
a greater increase than the overall average. 

The four states also varied ^a great^deal on the extent to which the 
state shoulders the burden for the total costs of elementary/secondary 
education. While all four share a commitment to at least the rhetoric of 



local control » there was a big* difference in the percentage of total K-12 
revenues fro© state sources. 'In Colorado and Pennsylvania, the state share 
Is less than half — approximately 42Z In Colorado, AOZ in Pqiinsylyania. In 
both i*#shington and California, on th^ other hand, school finance reform 
dases and other issued^ have led to the state assuming most Qf the total 
co8ts~76% in Washington and 79% in California. It should be noted, however, 
tKat the state share of total expenditures appears to have little relation- 
ship to the proportional size of the state education bureaucracy. SEA size ^ 
appears to be much. more a function of overall state population with very 
small ktaf f In Colorado antf Washington and a much larger administrative 
organization in California and Pennsylvania. 
Coordination Among Edtication Programs 

K 

Of the four states studied, only California has put major emphasis on 

* * 
internal coordination. However, each of the other three state departments 

of education have made some efforts in this direction. Generally, internal 

■ „ <i , " 

coordination among education programs is usually linked to school improvement 

. / ' 

and/or general ^i^lanning processes at the local dj^strict op individual school 

• level. State agency staff activities, emphasize Xiechnical assistance efforts 

to smooth the way. In California, the effort Is a major one, involving an 

entire division of state staff (Consolidated Programs) that reviews local 

4 

di8trict--and individual school plans, provides feedback end conducts site 
visits to review progress — all in an effort to provide a context and proce- 
dures for coordination at the local level. In Colorado, the focus has been 
on encouraging the integration of a few programs at the local level throygh 
the School Improvement planning process. Educational program coordination 
has also been encouraged at the district level in Washington and Pennsylvania 
but in both states the SEA has made less effort to establish specific 



procedures or develop a framework or mechanisms within which the program 
cbordioation might be accomplished* The state role has been focused 
primarily on regulatory issues and clarifying particular regulations if 
locals chose to coordinate separate categorical programs. Thus, for example, 
the Washington Department of Public Instruction developed a set of policies 
to deal with the "interface" between separate categorical programs, while 
Pennsylvania's Office of Policy Management performs a "central clearance" 
function for separate program regulations review. In none of the four 
states has mucl\ effort or concern been directed to formal communications 
1 mechanisms among program units at the state level. Even in the case of the 
two major federal categorical programs — P.L. 9A-1A2 funds for education of 
the handicapped and Title I funds for compensatory education, few relation- 
Ships have been formalized at the state level. Although there is a poten- 
tial for service and client overlap, this has not been a major issue in any 
of the four states. In each, some effort had been made to clarify the eligi- 
bility of students for each program's services and under what conditions 
students could be served by both, but beyond this clarification of responsi- 
bilities, ongoing. Joint activities were not considered by progtam staff at 
the state level. h 

Three of the four states in our study have also taken some steps in the 
direction of consolidation of state categorical funds, as perhaps an alter- 
native tp or further step in integrating programs at the local level. 
Pennsylvania has never emphasized categorical funding and recently elimi- * 
nated the urban aid factor in its basic aid formula which had provided' addi- 
tional funds to the Philadelphia school district for compensatory programs. 
California has passed legislation that allows the complete integration of 
eleven sources of funds at the school level, iincluding the waiver of various 



requlrenents for advisory councils and separate accounting procedures. In 
Washington, the state actually transformed a variety of formerly categorical 
state programs Into a state block for "special needs" children, allowing 
local school districts to decide which programs to fund an approach very 
similar to the new federal block — Chapter Two. 

As might have been expected, the main difficulty these four states 
encountered in adjusting to the new federal consolidated programs was with 
the elimination of ESAA, which provided large amounts of money to a few 

districts. In two of the four states, an effort was made to provide some 

i 

special relief to former ESAA districts. Washington provided a special 
set-aside for desegregating districts and California used a 'special formula 
to phase out ESAA funding over a two year period. Because the federal 
legislation made it clear that states could not specify how districts allo- 
cated the funds among programs, states were able to divert or deflect 
special interests from any strenuous lobbying efforts at the state level. 
Interagency Coordination 

The four case study states provided illustrations of different types of 
formal human services policy cooifdinating bodies. Pennsylvania and Colorado 
have similar mechanisms, really subcabinet groups, formed by the respective 
Governors to bring the human services iagencles together. These committees 
have functioned less to develop Joint activities and shared actions than to 
provide a forum for communications with and access to the Governor. In both 
states, where the state education department was involved in interagency 
agreements, these shared efforts arose independent from the formal body. In 
Pennsylvania, the Human Resources Commission acted as an information — shar- 
ing forum and to some extent, a PR mechanism for the Governor , The Colorado 
Council did serve as a means for the Governor's initiation of policy 
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pTOpoaals that covered Qore than two agencies. The four cases do make cX^r 
that these fortaal groups only work when the Governor is involved and where 
multiaqg^cy concerns are at stake. The experiences in California, at least, 
point in this direction. Without top executive branch invofvement the ill- 
fated ''Master Plan" and even the legislatively mandated coordination func- 
tion of the Governor's planning office have had little effect. 

"^e general enthusiasm for interagency efforts also varied considerably 
amoug the four cases. Pennsylvania state education personnel tended to view 
coordination activities as a burden rather than an opportunity, while in 
Washington it seemed somewhat irrelevant giyen the extent to which actual 
arrangements were left up to local school districts. Colorado's Superinten- 
dent and most staff appeared to be unusual in their enthusiastic support for 
and initiatives to develop Joint activities with other human service agen- 
cies. California, in turn, reflected all of these perspectives, depending 
on which programs/agencies and education staff were involved. 

Three types of interagency agreements occurred in the four cases: 
1) agreements about program' standards —promises to adopt common criteria for 
providing services; 2) agreements about the allocation of resources; and 
3) process and activity agreements— promises about uniform processes, forms 
and Q^ctivities by agencies. By far the most common were agreements about 
standards and delineation of prograin criteria and responsibilities. In all 
four states, the most |>revalent area for interagency agreements was issues 
related to the services provided to handicapped children. The impetus for 
these activities was the federal mandate to education in P.L. 94-142 and t^he 
related push from the federal level for Interagency agreements. Thesc^agree- 
is^nts concerning special education tended to be of two types — those that 
divided up the responsibilities by clarifying which agency provided services 
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and vhlchj determined. eligibility and those that specl^l&d a change In fiscal 
responslb ill ties. As might have been erxpected because^of the P.L. 94-142 

mandate, some efforts to shift ^11 the fiscal burden for certalK services to 

♦ ■ * 

the education agency did take place*. In these situations, negotiating agree- 

'ments tend<|d' to be more difficult. Ih both Pennsylvania and California, 
special eidLlacation directors felt th^ federal legislation placed serious 
burdetSs o# edu<^ation and tade the process of developing Interagency agree- 
ments more difficult. They^ felt that placing the legal responsibility with 
/> the education system allowed other agencies an opportunity to unfaiir^y ^ 
abandon their .dwn fiscal and service responsibilities. Interestingly, these 
are also the two larger states that tended to have more traditional and ^ 

i ■ •.■ ■ ' • . ^ - ' ■ 

bureaucratic patterns«of relatironst>lBs among state-level agencies. Apparently, 
the federal legislation was less of ^a burden 'for developing interagency 

11 ■ . ■ ■ . - \ ■ " \ ^ • . , 

agreements related to special education in Colorado and Washington. ^ These . 

*. ^ v • 

two states illustrate two other patterns for special eduGatiori coordination 

f ' ' '\ , 

. activities. In Coloradcr, the ^tate st;aff, has actively' sought out other 

; agencies/ and be^n vdllling tj as^&ume more;^ the costs in order to go beyond 

a clarification of standards to t|ie development of joint activities and 

services. Washington, on*the, othi^iii? han^i^^lspelled oi|t little, at the state 

level but assumed fiscal responsibilities atid allowed individual local 

districts to establish their own agreements and arrangements for services 

to handicapped children. ^> 

* The other substantive policy areas id! which interagency coordination 

efforts took place varied across the four states. Some agreements with the 

state health authorities seemed to be commonpl^jde, usually because the health 

department needed ^to u^ the school ^ystein to achieve health-related goals. 

The education agency did take the initiative in two of the states when public 

' ' ' ' ' V. ' ■ 
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•ttenti<^n focused'^on a particulate issue — teenage drug and alcolfbl. abuse and 
prevention programs in the^schools. Prior' to the public outcry, however, 
neither state education. agency had placed much priority on cooper^^tion with 
health departments to p'tomote such ^rpgrams. 

• ■ I ■■ ■ 

HYPOTHESES REVISITED 

This section reviews some of the hypotheses vdLth which we bepan this 

reisearch and suggests re /is ions or expansions based on the case study 

' • . • - ' 

analyses. .The first hypothesis* suggested that the separate election of 

■■.9 . ' V ■ - k * ■■ 

chief state school officers and their resulting political isolatibn contri- 
buted to the difficulties of education agencies in coordinating with other 
state human services prqgrams. The initial telephone survey found! no rela- 
tionship between method of selection of the CSSO and interagency activity . , 
and this seems confirmetTby the case studies. California does provide an 
example where the independence of the Superintendent apparently made it more ' 
difficult to work with other human services agencies, particularly in rela- 
tions with the state legislature. Yet, even in California, legislative 

coalitions could be achieved as was evidenced by the coordinating committee 

I* 

dn youth employment initiated by vocational education. It ipp6ared from the 
California experiences that the independence of the SEAjnade negotiation of 
interagency agreements that reallocated rejsources particularly difficult. 
Because education did not come within the purview of the Governor's financial 
control, these fiscal issues frequently got talten to the legislative arena 
for resolution. On the ^Ijer^and, Washington provided on opposite example. 
The Super intendent'^is separately elected; nevertheless, the SEA has worked 
closely with the Department of Social and Health Services, and even, in a 
recent instance, developed a joint position on legislation concemifig the 
operation of state schools and each department's respective fiscal 



responsibility • ^ 
Perhaps one of the patterns that emerges 'concerns less the Reparation 
of- education within the executive branch and more the impact of executive/ 
legislative branch splits on coordination efforts among state agencies. In 
Colorado » for example, there was a Democratic Governor and Republican legis- 
lature, and even though the Superintendent of Education was separately 
appointed by the state board, the need to develop a common front in facing 
a hostile legislature was^ a strong impetus for joint ^ferts and agreements 
between the SEA and other state agencies. 

Another related hypothesis was that the impetus for coordination was 
more likely to be found In external pressures, federal requiretnen^d^s or regu- 

lations and/or special funds for coordination, rather than in every day 

, - '. ■ • 

operations. Thi-s did seem to be the case in the four states we studied. 

However, another external motivation was present In^ three of the four cases. 

In these states, the state legislature xnitiated coordination efforts, and 

pu[dhed state agencies to wo;rk together because of concerns about rising costs 

In Colorado apd Calif oxrnla^ the escalating costs of special education and 

the legislature's worry that handicapped children werie being counted twice 

for services received once provided an Impetus for agency agreements ^n 

fiscal and service responsibilities. In Washington, a similar example was 
* 

the ^legislature's [fl^oposals with respect to the operation of state schools 
for the Blind and D^af^ Another external Impetus that sometimes brought 
agencies together was public concern about some problem in the schools, such 
as teenage drug and alcohol abuse. In Colorado and Pennsylvania, this 
pushed th^ SEA into initiating Interagency efforts that had prevlpusly 
languished f^ lack of Interest. Where coordination has ariseji out of on- 
going operations, it appeared that other human services agencies were more 

1 
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/likely to Initiate efforts thkn the educrtlon bureaucracy. The pattern was 
^ Ulustrated by the typical relationships between health agencies ^nd the SEA; 
In most of the cases, the health department needed to work through the school 
system to accomplish its objectives and provided funds and most of- the effort, 
with' education permitting activities and providing support. 

A series of hypo.thes^s developed from the literature reviews were 
related to the impact of ^he level of respurces and fiscal situation of agen- 
' .cles on^interagency coordination. No clear cut pattern with respect to this 
issue emerged from the case studies. We did find that perceptions about 
other agencies' funding had more relevance than actujl dollar amounts or 
proportional cuts or increases. Overall", education was not feeling a serious 
pinch in any of the four states, despite major shortfalls in two of the four. 
On the other hand, education was not funded significantly differently than 
other human services functions in any state except Washington. - In Washington 
other agencies were cutback much more, yet ongoing coordinative relationships 

continued. ! 

Relative funding levels seemed to be an important factor in only one 
area— special education and related services. Special education costs have 
been growing. at a greater rate than most other education programs or other 
human servltes agency budgets. That fact combined with federal fegislat ion 

^ which gave- tfie legal responsibility to the education system to provide 

• • f * 

services to handicapped children did re'sult in other agency efforts to shift 

the cfrstt and frequently even service provision responsibilities to the 
schools, making coordination more difficult. This was, however, to a consid- 
erable extent,, counteracted by the growing concern within state legislatures 
to stem the^'tide of increasing costs for the handicapped. As noted above, 
this led to legislative pressure on agencies to reach agreements on fiscal 

'r 



and service responsibilities. It is Interesting to notei hovever, that the 
tvo states vhere special education unltV felt the federal mandate had created 
serious problems because of other agencl^ efforts to shift burdens were also 
the tvo states (Pennsylvania and Callfot^^ where special education funding^ ^ 
was not rising significantly faster ^^haM Education or other human services 
generally. 

- In the f olir^ atattfs we studied, whether special education br other 
program areas were Involved, Interagency agreements have not been admlnlstr^*- 
tlve vehicles for the'allocatlon of resources, as we originally suggested. ^ 
Funding Issvitfi^are the most -.difficult to resolve and were frequently Ignored. 
Instead, the most common pattern was for Interagency agreements to present* ^ 
specific and cat^eful descijiptlons of each agency '3 separate responsibilities,, 
to avoid getting in eadi others' way. Coordination ya^ quite often viewed . 
as a way to resolve problems of interference in each o.ther's operations- — n<^ 

problems, no efforts to coordinate or Interagency agreements. Interagency*^^ 

^ ■• • « "^^^ " " , . 

coordination that actually established shared procedures and Joint activities 
was ve^ry rare. • . • ^ . ▼ 

A somewhat different picture prevailed with respect to coordination among 
programs within the education arena. Where such efforts ekisted, they seemed 
to be motivated by a genuine concern for Increasing the quality ^Df services 
and improving the use of existing resources. SEA efforts were directed 
towards allowing local districts and 'even individual schoi^s to integrate 
programs in order to improve the entire educational offering.^ This ^ Just 
the opposite of the focus on separate responsibilities and functions in the 
interagency area. Calif orhia and Washington had made the most extensive 
efforts in this direction. In California, fiscal issues were kept totally « 
separate from program coordination* within the Consolidated Programs division. 
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Co merge funding streams, was recently alqo estab lish ed e 
Liy£6rnla. This consolldatdSn was accbipplished statewiffe in 



The next step^, to merge funding streams, was recently alqo established as an 
option in Cali 

Washington with the p^sage of a state block grant for "special needs" 

children. In both cases. Integration or consolidation efforts encompassed 

* ■» ■ • . . 

state categorical programs only. In Colorado, some success had, been achieved 
in coordinating several small federal funding sources, but in this case, 
state programs were not included. This may not be surprising, but it 
certainly reconfirms the view that federal program requirements frequently 
make joint efforts v4ifficult to accomplish. .Even in California, where Title 

I was^ Included in the consolidated programs, federal regulMlons necessitated 

** • * . * * 

keeping accounting procedures, advisory groups and reporting^ procedures • 

separated. 

In the original list of hypotheses, a final series were related to the 
nature of state agency vs. lopal school district roles in coordination 
efforts. While the case study investigations did not focua on local school 

district operations, the research did provide 3ome information on local 

il . * 

ii 

initiatives with other agencies and the impact of state interagency agree- 
ments on local schools. The patterns in the four cases clearly *^ggest that 
real coordination ntUst be locally arranged. That is, interagency agreements 
developed at the state level cannot usually spell out the details for shared 
activities and processes. The SEA role in this ^ type of coordination was to 
establish a framework for Joint activities through the Interagency agreements 
worked out at the statte level* The SEA*s in the four states varied widely 
in the extent of their Efforts to establish uniform mechanisms through which 
local districts' could pursue coordination. These ranged from the elaborate 
procedures in Colorado, including statewlde\oee tings of local staff from 
education and other htman s^rvl<:es agencies, to Washington's laissez faire* 
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approiich» where no procedures were specified and local districts allowed to 
work out arrangements on their own with local institutions and other service 
providers within their boundaries. The four states also varied in the extent 
to which other human services agencies had some degree of local independence. 
Even within one state, the organizational structure might vary between child 
welfare and mental health, with one county-administerejl and another program 
state-administered, so that no single pattern emerged for all services^^ ^The 
^overall impression, however, was that while states can effectively serve to 
assist and facilitate interagency coordination, it has to be implemented at 
the local level. State variables may not be relevant for examining patterns 
of interagency coordination given the variation within states among local 
school districts and between the administrat'ive hjierachies of different 
human services^gericies. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

i 

This study began with a focps on three research questions: 

o How much coordination (Currently exists? | » 

o Does the level of resources have an impactj on the amount of 
coordination talcing place? | 

o What is the locals impact of state coordinajtion efforts? 

i 

As we have seen, across the fifty states, very little coordination exists 
between education and other state agencies providing human services. Cctordi- 
natiop efforts among programs within education agencies als6 appear to be 
minimal. Evet^ in the four case study states selected because of their coor- ' 
(dination activities, less was going on than might have been expected. In 
some states, their small size enabled them to communicate informally, so that 
the lack of formal agreements was somewhat deceiving. In the larger states, 

St 

coordination appeared to be more difficult Co accomplish at all. To a 
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conaiderable extent* the picture Is of state education agencies that remain 
Isolated from the politics of the social policy arena and seldom build a 
united front with other human services agencies. 

The second question proved difficult to answer because of the lack of 
fiscal stress felt by state education agenc^s, even In states such as 
Washington and California v^ere the general st^te financial picture was 
quite bleak*. However, it would appear thait tt;^ level of resources alone 
was not a sufficient guide to the behavior of agencies Involved incoordi- 
nation efforts. In none of the four cases did declining resources provide 
a spur to agency initiatives for coordination. On the other hand, overall 
revenue shortfalls and concerns about escalating costs did provide the 
impetiis for state legislatures to push agencies in the direction of greater 
coordination. The fiscal stress models remain mo-re appropriate for examin- 
ing l/he responses of genetal purpose units of government than of bureaucratic 
units. It did appear that efforts to cut Joint programs or activities or to 
shift costs or services to other agencies were less common than might have 
been anticipated^ even in the special education arena where otiier agencies 
had a legal mandate to point to. 

Finally, it seems clear that formal agreements at the state level, 
regardless of their substance, do not determine the extent of Joint activi- 
ties at the local l,evell Even in the two states where the major share o^ 
funds came from state sources, state agencies could only set the stage for 
local coordination efforts, not specify or determine its extent. The state 
department can, however, make a difference by Che amount of technical assis- 
tance, guidance and general encouragement it provides to local districts 

in coordination efforts with other agencies. SEAs' can use Interagency 

» ., ^ 

' i» 

^D^ireements to establish working relationships between local offices of social 
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and health service agencies and local school districts. Where they do so, 
the SEA efforts are likely ^to have an impact on local operations. Where 
interagency *3greetBents are developed at the state level with little or no 
follo%r-up or assistance to local districts, local schools may not even be 
aware of SEA efforts. 

' .1 




